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BY LEONARD ELLINWOOD 


“We though many, are one body in Christ, and individually members one of another. 
Having gifts that differ according to the grace given to us, let us use them”—Romans 


12:5, 6 (RSV). 


Very little has been written on the subject 
of the relationship between ministers and 
musicians in their respective roles in the 
church. Nor has much more been spoken 
where musicians or clergy congregate for de- 
liberation. True, there are always a few who 
have particular complaints which they do not 
hesitate to air, but on the whole, ministers and 
organists seldom sit down together as a group 
to discuss their mutual problems and so these 
particular complaints are never clarified. 

There have been several articles which de- 
scribed outstanding examples of clergy-musi- 
cian co-operation: Seth Bingham’s tribute to 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin in The 
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Diapason a few years ago, and the article on 
Lynwood Farnum and his rector (the Rev. 
Henry Mottet) in The American Organist for 
January, 1955. 

Back in 1950, there was a series of letters 
published in The (London) Guardian as ex- 
changed between an anonymous rector and his 
equally anonymous organist. The letters ex- 
plored the areas of disagreement between the 
two men, which were principally (1) their 
relative ideas on the true aim of music in 
worship, and (2) choir vs. congregational 
singing. The interchange provoked an inter- 
esting group of letters from various readers. 
Some letters supported one side or the other, 
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while others protested the obduracy of one 
or both parties. One letter took the original 
rector to task for writing about his complaints 
instead of talking them over face-to-face with 
his organist. 





To begin this discussion, let us first note 
the relatively high percentage of the Sunday 
service which is led or controlled by the 
organist rather than by the minister. During 
this time there should be no interference by 
the latter. The prelude, if a bit too long, 
should no more be interrupted by an im- 
patient clergyman than the sermon brought to 
an abrupt close at the end of twenty minutes 
by the organist suddenly beginning to play a 
hymn. Extremes? Quite true, yet actual in- 
cidents. More often the sermon and the 
music are at odds unwittingly. Why sing, 
“Shall we gather at the river?” after a tem- 
perance sermon, or “All things are thine, no 
gift have we,” in connection with the annual 
stewardship service? “Sleepers, wake,” is, 
however, appropriate after an unusually long 
and dull sermon! You can each probably re- 
call similar gaucheries. Not all can be fore- 
seen. A few years ago in a Washington 
church, a popular rector suddenly announced 
his resignation while making other announce- 
ments of the day. The scheduled hymn 
which followed was “Now thank we all our 
God”! 

Before proceeding further, let us examine 
briefly the legal status of the church musician. 
In Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches, 
he serves only at the pleasure of the rector. 
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“It shall be the duty of every Minister to 
appoint for use in his Congregation hymns 
or anthems from those authorized by the 
Rubric, or by the General Convention of this 
Church, and, with such assistance as he may 
see fit to employ from persons skilled in 
music, to give order concerning the tunes to 
be sung in his Church. It shall be his especial 
duty to suppress all light and unseemly music, 
and all irreverence in the performance.”— 
Canon 24, Constitution and Canons of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

In some churches, the musician is respon- 
sible to a music committee elected by the 
congregation. In these churches, the chairman 
of this committee frequently stands in the 
same relationship to the musician as does the 
rector elsewhere. Such matters as tenure 
rights and legal contracts are almost unheard 
of in the field of church music, and yet why 
should this be the case? If “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire” in various forms of in- 
dustry, is he any less so because he is a full 
or semi-professional musician serving the 
church? Written contracts have been dis- 


cussed many times in recent years by various 


groups of musicians, but the only concrete 
ones I know of are suggested models prepared 
by the music commission of the Diocese of 
Minnesota. 

With all of the opportunities available to- 
day through group insurance and social se- 
curity to vestries and church trustees, the 
latter fail in their duties if they do not make 
them available to the musician as well as to 
their minister and his secretary. No matter 
how little is paid to the musician serving a 
small mission, the amount should be spelled 
out in writing, with a clear statement as to 











what duties are expected of the musician as 
well as what fringe benefits by way of sick 
leave, vacation, and even cost-of-living in- 
creases he or she may expect to receive. But 
above all, the duration and manner of termi- 
nation of the musician’s services should be 
clearly stated; lack of this has caused more 
heartache and inhuman acts than any other 
single factor in the church musician’s life. 
Even with tenure rights, the musician should 
never be dogmatic in his approach to the one 
who should be his partner. For partnership 
it is—when successful, one of the most ideal 
partnerships in all social relationships. 

In fact, the ideal association between organ- 
ist and rector is remarkably similar in many 
respects to the marital relationship. This is 
so much the case that the average book on 
marriage counseling applies equally to these 
clergy-musician problems. Take, for example, 
the Public Affairs Pamphlet, Saving Your 
Marriage by Evelyn and Sylvanus Duvall. 
Here are a few pertinent parallels from their 
exposition: 

1. Learn what to expect 

a. Family quarrels 

No one can expect for a moment that there 
will never be points of difference. When 
they come, air them openly together, not be- 
hind each other’s backs. “Get it out of your 
system” is sound psychological advice. 

b. Pay the costs of good family life 

Few things worth having in this life come 
cheaply. This is equally true in personal re- 
lationships as in material matters. Both parties 
must frequently go to considerable effort in 
order to keep their affairs on an even keel. 
2. Adjusting differences 

a. When you have different standards 


Bear in mind that it is never purely a ques. 
tion of right or wrong. Nor can differences 
be laid to insincerity. They must be resolved 
together by patient study and discussion to 
the point where a mutually acceptable stand. 
ard is reached. Let no clergyman ever take 
the attitude that he alone is the “Defender of 
the faith,” that all musicians are ignorant 
savages. Some are better theologians than 
their ministers. 

b. Handling religious differences 

Differing points of view here between min- 
ister and musician can be just as great a prob- 
lem as different denominational backgrounds 
between husband and wife. Like the previous 
point, they must be patiently resolved. Some- 
times they represent merely conflict between 
degrees of churchmanship—“high” vs. “low,” 
whether in Episcopal or Baptist circles. Some- 
times these differences are those of a Baptist- 
minded organist in an Episcopal church. One 
may say, “Let each stick to his own faith and 
order of worship,” but the problem is not 
solved so simply. Many times the Baptist 
church wants the services of the Episcopally- 
trained organist in order to make use of some 
aspects of the latter’s background. Here the 
musician has a true opportunity to serve his 
Master, if he moves with caution and care- 
fully educates his congregation and music 
committee along the lines desired. 

c. Money problems 

Budgets are frequently delicate matters to 
handle. Here, as much as anywhere in these 
relationships, firm integrity is called for. 
Work out the budget carefully at the begin- 
ning of the year, and then stick even more 
carefully to it. Do not be like the improvi- 
dent housewife who is always exceeding the 
household allowance. It is dangerous to at- 
tempt to augment the regularly constituted 
budget with special appeals or money-raising 
devices. Too often these result in a smaller 
appropriation the following year, in further 
dependence on the special appeals, and in a 
general breakdown of mutual respect on the 
part of each church officer involved. 

d. Household tasks 

Don’t usurp the sexton’s work by opening 
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up the building for rehearsals, arranging 
chairs, etc. That sort of thing merely under- 
mines his job. On the other hand, don’t make 
his work more difficult by failure to co- 
operate, by untidiness. Don’t run up fuel or 
light bills needlessly. During services, do not 
let your choir leave their music disarrayed or 
unsightly. 

3, Evaluate your own role 

a. Do you have sound standards of success? 
Do you know why you want things to go a 
certain way? Are you merely, in your work, 
trying to emulate another organist, to impress 
your congregation, or are you sincerely striv- 
ing to worship God to the best of your talent 
and intellectual ability? 

b. Is your personality such that you can 
best follow a more forceful leadership on the 
part of your minister, or is his personality 
such that you need to supply much of that 
leadership yourself? This is a touchy problem 
many times, and one which has to be ap- 
proached very carefully. Yet it is fatal to 
ignore the nature of your relationship and 
your own role therein. 

4. Facing moral issues 
a. Honesty and integrity, unfortunately, 


can no more be taken for granted within the 
Christian Church than in the secular world 
about us. The lack thereof is seldom inten- 
tional or deliberate, nor is it always obvious, 
yet when we as organists receive from, or 
give to, our ministers only lip service, we 
are being fundamentally dishonest. If we 
make an agreement or promise in connection 
with our program, and then give only casual, 
indifferent support to it while belittling re- 
marks are made in asides to choir members 
or parishioners, we are basically lacking in 
moral integrity. 

b. Exploitation and domination of another 
person, be it that of soloist by choirmaster or 
musician by clergyman, is a grievous sin, all 
too often committed unconsciously. 

c. In both of the above instances, as in the 
over-all relationship with another individual, 
it is important to know “where to draw the 
line.” How far can we afford to accept 
quietly any continued dishonesty or domina- 
tion from the clergyman with whom we 
work? In the long run, the only possible an- 
swer is, “None.” Faced with either problem, 


_ the organist should talk it over face-to-face 


with his minister. Whether the problem 
proves to be real or imagined, the two persons 
concerned should thrash it out, and then pro- 
ceed to live it out together. It may require 
several such conferences, and a year or more 
in time, but before much more than two 
years have passed the organist should resign 
his post, with the reasons clearly and publicly 
stated, unless the problern is truly solved. 
Nowhere does Christ’s rule for church dis- 
cipline have better application than in a situ- 
ation like this. Continued in Next Issue 


“If your brother sins against you, go and tell him his fault, between you and him 
alone. If he listens to you, you have gained your brother. But if he does not listen, 
take one or two others along with you, that every word may be confirmed by the 
evidence of two or three witnesses. If he refuses to listen to them, tell it to the 
church; and if he refuses to listen even to the church, let him be to you as a Gentile 
and a tax collector.” Matthew 18:15-17 (RSV) 





A paper given in Old Christ Church, Philadelphia, February 11, 1961, at the organist- 
clergy meeting of the Philadelphia chapter of the American Guild of Organists, and 
printed in the April issue of Crescendo, the official bulletin of the Philadelphia 
Chapter. Reprinted here by permission. 
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O LORD OPEN THOU 
OUR LIPS 
AND OUR MOUTH SHALL SHOW FORTH 
THY PRAISE 


BY JAMES R. SYDNOR 


Timing consonants to the team; holding out dotted half notes; erect 
vital posture; watching the director; listening and tuning to others—is this 
the totality of the choral art dedicated to the glory of God and the edifica- 
tion of man? 

Hardly! These aspects of choral craftsmanship are no more the whole of 
sacred singing than a half pound of cheese, a dash of pepper, and an oven 
of proper temperature are the whole of a Welsh rarebit. The aroma, tangy 
taste, and pleasurable nourishment are the end values of the culinary art. 

What, then, is the purpose of choir singing? 

God created this vast universe—and He made man. To reveal Himself 
to man, He came in Christ and walked this same earth. He showed His love 
by living and dying for us sinners. He lives now and is working his purpose 
out. 

John, realizing this, wrote in the Revelation, “Hallelujah! for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth” (Rev. 19:6). 

Handel was so inspired by insight into this truth that he created a tonal 
masterpiece to frame and portray it. 

Any singer who attempts with fidelity to sing the Hallelujah Chorus 
must not only perceive Handel’s intent in terms of pitch, duration, quality, 
and intensity, but, just as important, he must discern and affirm the magnifi- 
cence of the plan of God, enshrined in John’s words. 

Therefore, we need a generation of theologian-singers—men and women 
who realize that they must be craftsmen in reproducing both tune and 
text. They must have understanding hearts. 

A Buddhist could stand in front of a Protestant congregation and read 
the Apostles’ Creed fluently. This rendition would be far less than a “credo” 
because it did not come from the heart. 

An authoritative convincing performance of a worthy anthem is possible ~ 
only by the grace of God given to those who in faith ask Him for this 
blessing. If this is the dedication of the director the choir will soon follow. 

* * * * 


O God, who hast given us minds to know Thee, hearts to love Thee, 
and voices to shew forth Thy praise; give us grace, we beseech Thee, to 
dedicate ourselves freely to Thy service, that we may reverently fulfil the 
worship of Thy sanctuary, and beautify the praise of Thy house, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP 
OF 
SINGING 
BELIEVERS 


by Wallace R. Herrewig 


Reprinted from 
Sursum Corda 
Summer, 1954 


Apart from all considerations of present-day 
“active” choirs functioning nobly in the 
churches of our country, I would like to 
raise the questions: What about the “in- 
active” choirs that exist in bountiful numbers 
in the ranks of “retired” choir members? Are 
we following the usual wasteful American at- 
titude and pattern toward older people, by 
automatically “washing them out” from the 
tanks of ministry of music service? It has 
always seemed quite incongruous to me that 
people who have had all the benefits of choir 
training, worship leadership experience, and 
general church music sympathy and under- 
standing should be quite so “lost” to present 
church music effort. Just as there exists a 
fellowship of believers in our Protestant 
churches, so too there exists a fellowship of 
singing believers. In the individual church 
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this fellowship of singing believers could 
function as an alumni association for the best 
interests and advancement of the local church 
music program and church music at large. 
They could help overcome some of the 
present-day Protestant church music ills, 
namely: 

(1) Poor hymn singing and general partici- 
pation. 

(2) Undernourished financial support for 
progressive church music programs. 

(3) Lack of permeation of present-day 
ministry of music goals and purposes through- 
out the individual church and the church at 
large. : 

(4) Denominational and _ interdenomina- 
tional unwillingness, at official and educational 
levels, to instruct, inspire and point up, the 
role of music and the fine arts in worship 
today, through their official mediums of com- 
munications. 

Can you let your imagination loose long 
enough from all the “impossibles” to imagine 
what a group of retired choir singers could 
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do, in a positive way, in a given church at 
any time? Multiply this by churches through 
the community, the state and nation. What 
a congregation! What an inspiration they 
could be to present-day Protestant leaders 
who search for the key to twentieth-century 
participation that would have some of the 
fervour and enthusiasm of the early Protes- 
tants following the Reformation. The fol- 
lowing points are suggestions for such a 
group’s activities: 

General: 

(1) Organize a choir alumni association 
with officers elected from the group. 

(2) Establish a close line of unified objec- 
tives with the minister of music and the music 
department of the church, which is the 
central hub of the church music effort. 

(3) Help to develop better participation in 
hymn singing, responses, responsive readings 
of the worship services, by accepting it as a 
personal responsibility to participate and to 
encourage others to do so. A part of this 
program would be to become better ac- 
quainted with the hymnal of the church. 

(4) Give support, by attendance and gen- 
eral interest, to the music department’s con- 
certs, special program and activities during 
the regular choir season. 

(5) Lend moral and financial support, out 


of awareness and understanding, to the on- 
going of a progressive ministry of music de. 
partment in the church. 

(6) Continue choir homecoming each year 
and determine and set aside other festival days 
during the choir season for choir alumni 
association participation. 

Specific: ° 

(1) Provides sincere and intelligent per- 
sonnel for music committees. 

(2) Assist the present (active) choir in its 
program. 

(a) Assistance on advertising (posters, 
tickets, brochures, mailing lists, etc.) 

(b) Serve after-concert refreshments for 
the furtherance of Christian understanding 
and fellowship. 

(c) Provide assistance for the choir and 
church in the recruiting of additional choir 
and church members. 

(d) Provide volunteer secretarial help for 
the minister of music (such help could make 
the music office and music program even 
more effective in the total church effort in 
the community). 

(e) Make it a part of the business of this 
group to encourage like groups in other 
churches of the community in order to es- 
tablish a fellowship of singing believers on a 
broader level. 
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INTROITS 
AND 
GRADUALS 


PART 2 


BY WILLIAM R. WALTERS 


Two complete editions of the introits and 
graduals based on barred chant exist: 

Tue Introrrs AND Grapuats. Settings by 
H. Alexander Matthews. Philadelphia: United 


Lutheran Publication House, 1924. 2 volumes. ‘ 


§2.50 per volume. 

Introrrs AND Grapuats. Settings by Ralph 
P. Lewars. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1948. 2 volumes. $2.50 per volume. 

Dr. Matthews set the antiphons in lyric solo 
style, psalm in 4-part choral style, Gloria 
Patri in barred chant. The introduction rec- 
ommends solo song in the antiphon, choral 
a cappella in the Psalm, and congregational 
participation in the Gloria. These settings are 
now quite old, of course, but the music was, 
in fact, dated when they were written. It is 
difficult to realize in our time that this music 
with its chromatic meanderings and intimate 
expression was ever considered liturgically 
appropriate, however sincere. Unless a con- 
gregation is a true cultural anachronism and 
there is reasonable assurance that its insularity 
will be maintained for some time, no parish 
should purchase these settings today. 

The Lewars edition also sets the antiphons 
for solo voice. The melodic style is more 
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nearly recitative, however, and the supporting 
harmonies simpler and structurally better 
than those in the Matthews edition. The 
Psalm is set to a simple hymn-like barred 
chant, and though the composer provided a 
number of settings of the Gloria, the copy 
used for review contained none. It was not 
intended that the antiphons be repeated. The 
graduals also are set in four-part choral style 
of simple homophony, similar to the English 
hymn but a bit more flexible in pointing the 
text. While these settings are very much to 
be preferred over the Matthews, it is quite 
probable that they will seem faded and 
stylized too soon to warrant the cost of 
purchase. 

Two partial editions of introits might be 
mentioned in passing since they are similar 
in style to Matthews and Lewars: 

Tue Introrts ror Use in THE EVANGELICAL 
LutHeraN CuurcH Service, by Emanuel 
Schmauk. Book 1, Advent to Easter, 1909; 
Book 2, Easter to Advent, 1911. Published by 
the composer. 

Introrts For Apvent-Curistmas, by E. B. 
Kocher, 1938. Published by the composer. 
Undoubtedly few copies of these settings are 
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available; at least we may hope so, for the 
settings are unashamedly Victorian and with- 
out significance for the church today. 

Introits AND Grapuats, by Richard T. 
Gore, is,another complete series for the Sun- 
days of the Church Year, major and minor 
festivals. These are in preparation for publi- 
cation by Chantry Press, Fremont, Ohio. The 
composer has made no attempt to unify the 
series stylistically or formally. The harmonic 
idiom ranges from the church modes to rather 
extended modern harmonic practice. Plain- 
song, barred chant, recitative, romantic lyric- 
ism all are present in the melodic styles. Some 
are polyphonic, some homophonic. Almost 
every possible arrangement of performance 
medium is used and the accompaniments are 
equally varied. The series will be quite 
uneven musically, judging from the examples 
which were reviewed. Some of the accom- 
paniments are much too pretentious as are the 
choral motet settings. All show the hand of 
a good composer, but one is again reminded 
that, in the liturgical idiom especially, much 
can be accomplished with a minimum of 
musical resources if infinite care is taken in 
composition and performance for the expres- 
sive nuance, for distilled refinement of style. 
It is hoped that this series will be published 
in small volumes so that one might purchase 
those settings which he finds excellent with- 
out having to pay also for many he would 
rather not use in the service. 

Concordia Publishing House has printed an 
incomplete series of introits and graduals by 
the Canadian composer Healey Willan. In 
a short space of time, these settings have be- 
come extremely popular. They are excellent 
music, inviting to choirs to sing; as such, 
they are particularly good for weaning choirs 
from the anthem habit in favor of the “litur- 
gical anthem.” 

INTROITS FOR THE CHurcH Year. Healey 
Willan. St. Louis: Concordia. #98-1362. 85 
cents. Advent to Epiphany, Transfiguration 
to Lent I, Easter to Trinity, Trinity XIV, 
XXI, and Last Sunday. Text is from Lu- 
theran Hymnal presenting almost no differ- 
ences with the Service Book and Hymnal. 
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Introits For Festival and General Use. 
Healey Willan. Chicago: Western Music 
Company. 35 cents. Thirteen seasonal in- 
troits. Texts from the Lutheran Hymnal, in 
most cases similar to Service Book and 
Hymnal. 

Graduals For The Church Year. Healey 
Willan. St. Louis: Concordia. #97-6312, 
$1.25. Advent to Trinity, Trinity XIV, XXI, 
and XXIII. Texts from the Lutheran Hymnal, 
few differences with Service Book and 
Hymnal. 

The antiphons are written in a clean, four- 
part homophonic style, which owes much to 
the psalm settings of Heinrich Schiitz, 
Melody, harmony, and rhythm conspire to 
give a flowing, well-pointed medium for the 
text. The music is fresh, vigorously alive, 
The antiphons and the psalms, which are set 
in unison, accompanied chant to the Gregorian 
Tones, seem a musical unity in spite of the 
difference in styles sed. Cursory analysis 
shows how much the soprano of the antiphon 
is derived from the Psalm Tones. Here is a 
composer’s style so fully matured that he is 
able to create maximum variety from one text 
to another out of a minimum of musical ma- 
terial for the whole set. The Gloria Patri is 
set to the same solemn Tone as the Psalm. 
Antiphon is repeated. 

The graduals are unmistakably from the 
same pen as the introits and equally good. 
The four-part writing is a bit more florid 
especially in the Alleluias. A scheme of “sea- 
sonal” framework has been adopted: the 
same music is used for a single season short- 
ened, expanded, rhythmically adjusted accord- 
ing to the needs of the changing texts. “It 
is felt that by this method the work of the 
choir will be greatly simplified without losing 
the interest of variety.” The Tract is set to 
Tone IV. The composer suggests that the 
verses in the Gradual and Alleluia may be 
sung by a smaller choir, quartet, or by a solo 
voice. 

Also available from Concordia Publishing 
House is a volume of Introits For Lent and 
Holy Week, by Jan Bender, 1957. #98-1365. 
90 cents. The composer in his foreword 
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Tone VIII 
Show me Thy ways, O  Lérd, Pre teach me Thy paths. 


Gl6- ry be to the Father and to the: ‘S6p and to the H6 - ly Ghost, 
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as it wads in the beginning, is nw, and ever shall be; w6rld withéutend. A-men. 
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From Introits for the Church Year, by Healey Willan. Concordia, 1957. 85 cents. Reprinted by permission. 
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claims these introits are easy to learn. Most 
choirs will find them difficult. Any ex- 
tended rehearsal required is well worth it. 
Here is 2 superb example of a great tradition 
given a totally contemporary statement. The 
antiphons are set for solo or SAB, SATB, 
SSA, as short polyphonic motets. Words are 
repeated but never in such a way as to do 
violence to the text. Bender’s vertical struc- 
tures and polyphonic style are among the 
most controlled of the dissonant idioms em- 
ployed today. More important, his long ex- 
perience with and intense commitment to 
liturgical music is everywhere apparent. The 
composer differentiates between the subjec- 
tive content of the antiphons and the objec- 
tive nature of the psalms by setting the latter 
to the Psalm Tones. Because these settings 
are most intensively constructed, a high de- 
gree of concentration is required of choir and 
congregation. How fortunate! 

Soon to be available from Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House is a new series of introits and 
graduals commissioned from a variety of 
composers with no more limitation than a 


request that the settings be good liturgical - 


music. The result is exciting because it pre- 
sents within the covers of a single edition, 
the results of many young composers solving 
the question of “what is a good, contempo- 
rary liturgical style.” There is as much 
variety as there are composers, and almost 
every one has something to commend it. 
Quite apparent are evidences of the liturgical 
worship experience of the various composers, 
their background in the various “national” 
bodies of American Lutheranism, and their 
educational background. Some are more 
mature composers than others but all have 
something to say. Since almost all of these 
settings must be classified as medium to diffi- 
cult it is doubtful that there will be any great 
immediate sale. Each composer has attempted 
to make it as easy as possible for the choir 
without sacrificing his artistic autonomy. If 
as much work were spent on any of these 
settings as is now spent on weekly anthems, 
few regular church choirs would find them- 
selves strained. The variety of styles and 
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difficulty would prove helpful and refreshing. 
The rubrics in most liturgical churches 

state that where the gradual for the day is 

omitted, the Alleluias or the Sentence for the 
season may be sung. The following are ap- 
propriate for use at this time. 

Sentences for the Seasons, by Richard Wien- 
horst. St. Louis: Concordia, 20 cents. 
#98-1057. 

Texts are selected from the Lutheran 
Hymnal and do not agree with the Service 
Book and Hymnal. Each sentence is written 
in four-part chordal style which is melodic- 
ally and harmonically derived from the 
Gregorian psalm tones. For this reason, they 
are compatible with Gregorian introits, as the 
composer indicates in his preface. Pointing 
is excellent, and part writing contributes 
greatly to the rhythmic flow. 

The Sentences for the Season, by Jan Bender. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 
#98-1461. 60 cents. 

This contains sentences for Advent, Christ- 
mas, Epiphany, Passion, Easter, Pentecost, and 
a pair for Trinity. Each sentence is prefaced 
as well as closed with a jubilant polyphonic 
setting of the Alleluia. In deference to the 
many tenorless choirs which exist in parishes 
the composer has arranged the four-part set- 
tings for SSAB. The sonority may be much 
too venturesome for many congregations at 
present. These sentences are excellent studies 
in counterpoint, though sometimes the mo- 
saics of motive (especially organum-type 
fourths) are so clearly insisted that one ex- 
pects at least a Roman Legion to appear 
momentarily. The Passion Sentence is a won- 
derful sample of how specially dissonant styles 
can treat expressive texts. The Alleluias per- 
colate happily like Renaissance polyphonic 
carols. These settings are difficult and should 
be threaded into other service music of a 
similar style so that they do not stand out 
stylistically. 

With so much literature already available 
for any kind of choir organization, it is hoped 
that every parish will assume its full responsi- 
bility for developing a sound liturgical music 
tradition in our churches today. 





SOME JUNIOR CHOIR EXPERIENCES 


My first junior choir rehearsal was a fright- 
ening experience. Five children came. They 
fidgeted and seemed not to pay the least bit 
of attention. I worked hard to prepare for 
the next rehearsal and soon there were 25 
children. They were better but still not as 
attentive as they should be and each rehearsal 
left me worn out and discouraged. 

Then came a wonderful day! Ruth Jacobs 
came to Seattle in July and held a one-day 
workshop for directors of children’s choirs. 
I attended the whole session and learned many 
of the techniques Mrs. Jacobs suggests in her 
book The Children’s Choir. 

When my junior choir met for its first 
rehearsal in September I was primed and 
ready. For once I was ahead of the game 
even though I was faced by 35 boys and girls. 
I kept them busy by putting to use the things 
I had learned and rehearsals were soon a joy 
to both the children and their director. 

Our church building is small and the con- 
gregation has grown so much that it is nec- 
essary to have three services. The junior 
choir sings at the 9 o'clock service every 
Sunday, and the senior choir at the other 
two services. Both choirs join forces for a 
special Christmas program. 

Fifty-one children came for the junior 
choir this year. 

Rehearsals are on Saturday morning. We 
begin with a hymn which we have made our 
theme song. A member of the choir is as- 
signed the task of giving out and collecting 
music as we go along. About 15 minutes is 
given to learning music symbols, rhythm, and 
ear training. Then we go on to learning a 
new anthem. I usually sing a new piece to 
the children. Then we read the words to- 
gether and talk about them. We practice 
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only a small part of a new song at one re- 
hearsal. When we have rehearsed for half an 
hour, attendance is taken by one of the boys 
or girls. 

We then discuss how things went last Sun- 
day as well as plans for the next week. The 
children like to be praised or criticized and 
I tell them just how they did. Then we re- 
sume practice until the rehearsal hour is up. 

Most new directors ask, “How did you 
overcome the discipline problem?” We have 
a “demerit system.” Any member who needs 
discipline gets a demerit. Any child who gets 
ten demerits must leave the choir. So far we 
have not lost one member. 

At the first rehearsal of the year the chil- 
dren are told that there will be only two 
social functions during the year—a Christmas 
party and a picnic in June. The rest of the 
year they will be expected to work. We use 
attendance charts and give pins for perfect 
attendance. Our average attendance is 96 per 
cent and nothing but illness seems to keep a 
child away. 

The children are frequently reminded that 
they are serving God. We practice because 
we want to give our very best to our Lord. 
When we sing on Sundays we know that we 
are in God’s house and we show our love by 
good behavior. The children are proud of 
their choir and want to keep it the kind of 
choir they can be proud of. 








SS eae 
HYMN NOTES 


Nunc Dimittis (‘O gladsome light, O grace’). P.H., H.U., H.E., S.B.H., 
H.P. 

Sebaste (“Hail! gladdening light’). H.U., M.H. 

St. Nicholas (‘O brightness of th’ immortal Father’s face’). H. E. 

The early Christians were a singing people. They sang in their homes 
and at work as well as when they gathered together with other Christians 
for worship. “We cultivate our fields praising; we sail the sea hymning,” 
wrote Clement of Alexandria in his Miscellanies. 

Tertullian in North Africa objected to Christians marrying unbelievers 
and one of his reasons was because they could not sing together. If both 
were Christians “between the two echo psalms and hymns, each challenging 
the other which shall better chant the Lord.” 

One of the oldest practices in a Christian home was the lighting of the 
lamps at dusk. A beautiful ceremony was built up around this lamp lighting. 
As the light of the sun waned the family gathered together. As the lamps 
were lighted the Christian family thought of him who is the light of the 





world and sang a hymn of prayer and praise. This hymn has been variously 
translated: “O gladsome light, O grace,” is the translation of Robert Bridges; 
“Hail! gladdening light,” translated by John Keble; and “O brightness of 
th’ immortal Father’s face,” translated by Edward W. Eddis. Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow incorporated this hymn into his Golden Legend. Here 
it is translated “O gladsome light of the Father immortal.” 

The tune to which “O gladsome light, O grace” is usually sung is “Nunc 


Dimittis.” The melody is by Louis Bourgeois and the harmonization by 
Claude Goudimel. Both of these composers worked with Calvin, setting 
the psalms to music. 

“The Lord shall be vo thee an everlasting light.” Is. 60:19. 

“I am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 


ness, but shall have the light of life.” John 8:12. 


S.B.H. Service Book and Hymnal. Lutheran. 
H.U. The Hymnal. United Church of Canada. 
P.H. Pilgrim Hymnal. Congregational. 

H.E. The Hymnal—1940. Protestant Episcopal. 
M.H. The Methodist Hymnal. 

H.P. The Hymnal. Presbyterian. 
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Anthems for Christmas 


Christmas Day Is Coming. !rish Christmas 
Carol arranged by Ruth E. Abbott. E. C. 
Schirmer, 1959. 6 pages. 20 cents. 
SSATB. 2410. 

Gay, lively, and altogether charming music. 
The melody is based on the five-tone scale, 
so characteristic of folk-music the world over. 
Off-beat accents in the rhythm pattern 
(which need careful understanding and prep- 
aration) emphasize the joyous and light- 
hearted nature of the piece. 

The arrangement enhances the natural ap- 
peal of the melody, presents no technical diffi- 
culties for any voice, yet maintains good 
variety and interest. Editing is exceptionally 
careful and complete. The director need only 
follow the indications . . . implicitly. 


Songs of Praise the Angels Sang. Swedish 
folk melody, arranged by Matthew Lund- 
quist. Elkan-Vogel, 1959. 3 pages. 22 
cents. SSATB. 1145. 

The text, from a hymn of the famous James 
Montgomery, is well suited to nearly any 
service during the Christmas season. The 
melody has the haunting plaintive appeal 
which is typical of the best Scandinavian 
folksong. This character is augmented by Dr. 
Lundquist’s arrangement. The setting of 
stanza two, for trio or small chorus of treble 
voices is exceptionally lovely. The editing is 
complete to breath marks, and eliminates all 


pitfalls. 


Sing We Noel. 16th Century French Carol 
arranged by Glenn Ellison. H. T. Fitz- 
simons, 1957. 6 pages. 25 cents. SATB. 
2152. 

A sturdy, straightforward piece for accom- 
panied choir. The piano is the specified in- 
strument, and should be used instead of the 
organ if at all possible. (How timid and 
tradition-bound we tend to be in such 
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matters.) The percussive character of the 
piano is very important. 

Teach the piece in a strong two-pulse 
rhythm, the style of which is well set forth 
in the introduction. On page 29, additional 
variety can be gained in the unison passages 
by alternating the phrases for female and male 
voices. At the top of page 30, the full unison 
sounds good. Dynamic markings are clear, 
complete, and should be literally observed. 


Hodie Christus Natus Est, a short cantata for 
Christmas. Harald Rohlig. Concordia, 
1961. 90 cents. SATB choir, tenor cantor, 
organ, three B flat trumpets. 

Space limitations do not permit reproduc- 
tion of even a portion of this exciting new 
work by Harald Rohlig. But it should be 
brought to the attention of the director of 
music in every situation where adequate re- 
sources for performance can be made avail- 
able. Despite the title, the text is English. 

The cantata is so flexibly constructed that 
it can be used in a wide variety of circum- 
stances, from concert hall to worship and 
Communion service. It is so adaptable that 
portions can readily be sung by the congrega- 
tion; the cantor’s portion may (in a pinch) 
be read instead of sung. 

This is liturgical Christmas music and mes- 
sage of the highest order, bringing together 
(as does the Festival of the Nativity itself) 
the very old and the very new, the timeless 
and the timely, the eternal and the present. 
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E.C.S. Choral Music, N° 2410 
2 To the Harvard Glee Club 
and the Radcliffe Choral Society 


20 Christmas Day is coming 
For Four-part Chorus of Mixed Voices 
(a cappella) 


Words by Anna Hills Abbott Irish Christmas Carol 
Moderato (d= 92) Arranged by Ruth B. Abbott 
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SOPRANO 
Christ-mas Day is com-ing, Oh, let us all re-joice; To fill the earth and heav-ens,Oh, 
ALTO 
Christ-mas Day is com-ing, Oh, let us all re-joice;To _ fill the earthand heav-ens,Oh, 
ae Ah 
TENOR 
Christ-mas Day is com-ing, Oh, let us all rejoice;To _fill the earthandheav-ens,Oh, 
BASS 
Christmas Day is com-ing,Oh, let us all re-joice;To _ fill the earthand heav-ens,Oh, 
Moderato (4-92) — re 
Accompaniment 
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ye,and be gay; Let Christ- mas Day bemer-ry, It is a _ bless-ed day! 
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sing ye, and be gay; Let— Christmas Day be mer- ry,It is a__bless-ed day! 
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sing, all_ ye;_ Sing, be mer - ry, It is a bless-ed day! 
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Sing ye, ho-ly angels;A joy-ous sound now_make Through midnight si - lent dark-ness;The 
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Sing ye, ho-ly angels; A joy-ous soundnow make Through mid-night si -lent dark - ness; 
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Sing ye, ho-ly angels; A joy- ous soundnow make Through mid - night si- lent dark- ness; 
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that far land in silence,The learn - ed__ east - em Kings, Guide not. thewick-ed He-rod To 
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.22 Songs of Praise the Angels Sang 


For Chorus of Mixed Voices 





A Cappella Swedish Folk Melody 
=| James Montgomery Arr. by MATTHEW LUNDQUIST 
Andante ‘ 
=| Soprano 
Songs of praise the an-gels sang,Heav’n with al- le-lu - ias_ 
— 
| Alto 
Tenor 
= Songs of praise the an-gels sang,Heavn with al - le-lu - 
= 
Bass 


Andante 





\ Organ (For rehearsal only) 
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SING WE NOEL 
Price 25¢ 8.AT.B. 


A ' 16th Century French Caro} 
aa ease Arranged by Glenn Ellison 
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REVIEWS OF ORGAN 
MUSIC 


Two Voluntaries for Manuals Only, by G. F. composition will probably find no nat 
Handel. Edited by Francis Rauth. Oxford home within the framework of public 
University Press, 1960. 6 pages. $1.15. | ship. However, it might be just the 
Easy. frolicsome interlude which you need for th 
Among Handel’s lesser known organ works annual carol service. 

are twelve voluntaries. Numbers 1 and 10 are 

published here. The first voluntary, written Three Preludes on Plainsong Melodies, 

in C major, consists of two movements, Largo Kenneth Meek. H. W. Gray, 1959. — 

and Allegro. The second, in D major, is in- pages. $1.50. St. Cecilia Series No. 863, 9 

troduced by a brief introductory movement Here are three chaste prelude ngem 

(“Spiritoso”), followed by a fugue (Allegro). of three equally simple melodies. The 

More enterprising users may wish to disregard two, “Divinum Mysterium” and “O 

the “manuals only” sign and to complement _ Beata _Trinitas,” will possibly be more 

certain sections with a modest pedal. While miliar than the third tune, “Aurora 
such an opportunity is here, it would be best _—Rutilat,” which is for the Easter season. | 

to use the pedal sparingly so as to retain the _— brevity of each of these pieces im 

original light flavor of the compositions. suggests their use in introducing a more 
Undeniably Handelian in character, (and tended and more complex composition t 

what of G. F. H.’s is not?), these voluntaries on the same tune. For such a purpose, t 

may be welcomed by beginning organists or _ original form provides a refreshing change 

by musicians in new congregations where from the harmonization in most hymnal 
only small instruments are available. With Each, however, also has its own integrity 
very little planning various movements can be _— occasional opportunities may arise to use € 
used as preludes, postludes, or during the brief arrangement by itself. 

offering. The preludes are written in a free cam 

form. At times the melody is imitated by @ 

Carol-Prelude on "God Rest You Merry", by second manual; at other times, by the pedal 
David H. Williams. H. W. Gray, 1960. 4 Although the suggested registrations 
pages. 75 cents. St. Cecilia Series No. to presuppose three manuals, it will be ¢ 
873. Medium. enough to make effective use of only 
This is a “merry” arrangement of a well- —s manuals when once the pattern of each pi 

known English carol. Largely a reed and has been discovered. There is a question @ 

flute dialogue, it is punctuated by occasional this reviewer’s mind as to whether the 

bursts of chords as a playful pedal continues _ conclusion of the second plainsong 2 

the tempo and melody pattern set by the pre- ment is in keeping with the subdued style 

ceding dialogue. No attempt is made to re- | what goes before it, and whether the ch 

produce the familiar melody in its complete _in keys in the last two measures is not 
form. abrupt. 

Based as it is on a carol “of the streets” and Richard G. Miller, 
treated as it is in a fantasy-like fashion, this Glenside, Pa. 
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